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'ABSTBACT' . * 

The usefulness c£ presidential debates to the 
electorate and to the total political systen is evaluated in this 
paper. The paper first reports the results cf opinidn polls 
coBcerning the value of the 1976 debates and cites studies shoving 
the types of iBforsation that people cbtained frcn vatchilng the 
debates. It then considers iihether voters* learcing gains affected 
the quality of their electoral decisions. Evidence is exaiined vith 
regard to vote st^ability, party affiliation, .iiage itoting, ether 
predispositional factors-, and issue vcting; it is concluded that,* 
contrary to expectations based<»on the *^liiited effects" acdel (vhich 
«str*esses the tendency of nass ^^olitical coaiundcaticn to strengthen 
already-sade cosaitsents) , the debates aade an iiportaht contribution 
to rational issue-based voting. The paper then sumnaxizes the 
usefulness of debates for soae, though not all, types of election 
caapaig^s and argues for Baintaini>ng the concept of presidential 
debates as a possibility for future elections. The final section of . 
the paper exaaines the validity of claias about the functions that 
debates can serve in benefiting enduring governiental and political 
institutions and in enabling the adainistra tion that vins an elec;6ion 
to govern effectively. (G8) r' 
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< . ; Are debater helpful to voters? • ,< 

In September, of :^76 the nation had just eight weeks to decide whether to 
'keep Gerald Ford as President or to replace him with Jimmy Carter ^ aiid half of 
the voters had not yet 'made up their minds. The two major political parties 
had declined markedly Xn public attractiveneiSs, and ^he Pemocrats were split 
into twp'Wings that stood to the left and right, respectively, of the" smaller 
Republican party on most policy questions. The position of the Democraiic 
nominee on maiiy of these issues was uncertain in the>;ninds of a substantial 
minority of voters. And in the wake^rf the Vietnam-Watergate era, there seemed • 
to be a3 much 'concern about the characterological merits of the candidates as 
with the political interests they represented. It was in this context of ^otfer 
uncertainty, bred 'of deficiencies of party identification and of information, 
abbiit the policies and personal qualities of the candidates, that the ForcL-Carter 
debates were held. 

Voters interviewed prior to the debates expressed high hopes -TT^r them. 'In 
particular, they expected to learn where each candidate stood "on the issues" 
^ and they anticipated being able to make up their minds in great Aeasure on the 
basis of v^at they learned in the comparative testing ground of the debates. The 
candidates wanted ^the debates too. Ford 'because he saw debating as a possible means 
of overtaking Outer's lead in the polls, and Carter on the assumpticJh that the 
net resTilt of debating- would be about 50-50,- which would allow him to maintain his 
lead vAiile time ran outv 

\ ' • 

In the research community that had studied debates, notably those of 196p, 
there was less enthusiasm. Coni^laints were registered about the dual press-conference 
format, in which some thought tod much time was spent by reporters asking questions. 
There was little time for serious ^iscussion of policy issues, many argued, and the 
.i960^debates had turned more on Nixon's cel^rated five o'clock shadow and Kelmedy^s 



telegentc style than on political content. Some questioned whether it would 
be in the public interest for an incumbent President to place himself in the , , 
vulnerable debate setting where sensitive questions *uching on national secur- 
ity might arise. ^ Political scientists saw trite debates as part of a general 
process of erosion of political parties through personalization of the voting ; ^ \^ 
decision.? In all, there seemed to' be -as many reasons to be appreh'ensive about 
the^Ford-Carter debates oels there were grounds for optimism. ^ 
\ The purpose of this paper is to evaluate presidential -debates as an em'ergent 
Institution, 4-th &s^eVe to the question of whether theymerit efforts' to insure 
that debater "are held in the future. She. experience of 1976, as captured in some 

'30 studies of -the debates and their audi^nc^, will form the main empirical basis 

10 ' * ' " 

'for this evaluation. The oi»ganizing point of view will be that of the usefulness 

of the debates,' not necessarily that of their "effects." ^This means that the debates 

will be judged "effedtj.ye" to the extent that the electorate gained from them, with- 

- • , . ■ ) ^11 

out regard to'advantag^ won by either candidate over the' other." Putting it in_^ 

somewhat broader perspective, this paper will focus upon the functions pf the dQjates 

for the individual voter and for 'the total political system of which the voter is 

a peirt, , - ■ • * • , 

It is important to make clear what- is meant her?,' by "the -.debate^" For pur- 

. ■ ' ' ■* . 

poses of this analysis, this term can be taken to refer .collectively to all of those 

events that occurred in 196O and 1976 because the candidates cWose to hold debates. 

This vould include voter decisions that were withheld in* anticipation of the debates; 

• the media hype that preceded them; other campaign events tlmt did not occur because 

the debates did; the press's analyses of who won and Vhy.; 'and subsequent campaign 

efforts by the candidates that built .upon (or alfteinpted to erase) events that oc- 

curred during or as a result of the debates. For piu-poses of ^comparison, the al- . 

temative to debates in this collective sense Is^.what would have occurred in 1976 

and i960 if the candidate^ had' chosen not to debate, This requires some specula-" 

tionj we should not assume that, say, the.debateless landslide elections of 1964' 



.3 . ' 

\ 

oi^-i972-^es6mble '-What the much closer 1965) and 1976 contents \fo\xld have been 

like without iiebates« . ^\ 

» ♦ 

Uses and Opinions of Detate^ * , , 1 

At the most superficial, level of "use",^ that of mere exposure, presidential . 
debates have' been uniformly a great success. Estimates of ^^the proportion of the 
electorate watching at least some of the debates ran as ,high as 90% i^i both 1960 

and 1976. •'■^ The h^rst Ford-Carter debate was turned on in 72^ of all households 

t 1*^ ' 

according'to the Nielsen ratings, and their final debate in 6C^. , Gallup esti- 

mates for registered voters nationwide ran from 675^ to 70^ viewing the ^various 

ik ^ ' ' . ' ^ 

Ford-Carter clashes. High as these figures are, can they be explained by factors 

other than political interest? Viewers had little else to watch, since all three 

networks ran the debates in toto. But the same is true of other news events that 
* * • 

do not attract nearly such large audiences: presidektial addresses and press con- 
ferences, party conventions, congressional' hearings. The debates were the subject 
of enormous advance publicity, and offered the spectacle of live brpadcasting (a 
rarity ;iowadays ) of a Competitive event of h3,gh stakefe and uncertain outcome^. But 
those things are equally true of a nmber of major sporting events (Super Bqwl-, 
World Series, heavyweight title foxing marches) that draw huge audiences but still . 
fall far ghort of a 72% Nielsen rating. 

If we assujie that the political content of debates is at legist party respon- 
sible for attracting such large audiences, what is the mature of- that attraction? 

Inferences from the I96O studies suggest partisan motivations: 'to root for one**s • 

17 ' ' 

preferred candidate and to find reasons for rejecting his opponent. • If, on the 
other hand, we; are to believe the self -reported motivations%f the voters ^ of 1976, 
the main reasons (in descending order) were to learn the candidates' positions on 

issues, to compare them as personalities, and. to help in deciding which ^ay to 

1 ft • . . 

vote. For example, 9(% of an Akron, Ohio sample'^said learning issue stands was 

"very important", and 7% said the same thing 4bout learning what the cWdidates ^ 



were like as people; 69^ were ' looking for helpdn deciding between thfem, and 

* V • ' ' * 19 

655^ expected tiiey would. get that help from* the debates^- . - , 
•> . • '* - 

After ;bhe debates, and especially after the critiques of them in t;ti6v press ^ 

/ * 20 f 

people ^d not rate them so highly. A Roper poll showeii that only'lU^ *consid- • 

ered the Ford-Carter debates #1 and #2 "very informative",^ and- only 21% in Akron ^ 

, said' they had_ learned something new and important ab9ut issues 'from debate #1. \ 

The debates- H^re also somewhat disappointing in terms of learning about the can- 

didates as people, and in helping to decide how tb vote/ For example, 6C$ in one 

"fiample Ikid it was at iest Vs'dnej^at difficult" to. get a t^ue picture of the' can- 

didates, and only l6% of a national sample considered the debates "very reveal^ing/'^ 

More undecided voters rated the first debate "poor" than "good" in one study, but 

in another considerably more said the debates had made their vote decisions edsier 

\ki%) than harder^ (13^).^^ And the overall ratings,, even^if people's highest hopes 

were not totally realized, were favorable: 7&i in»Akron though the debates were a 

*"good idea", 93% of a etudent sample rated the first debate ^worth seeinff"^ and 75^ 

of those who watched the Dole-Mondale debate were "glad" they had. 

The tendency to down-grade the debates seems* to have been p^artly a result of 

'post^debates critiques by the press. Comparison of^imediate and delayed {next 

day) reactions to the first debate showed many more negative reactions, after .the 

interpolation of news /media reactions, in a -stildy of college studfents. Tl^ese 

poB*-debatfis press accounts focused mainly on who had won and why, at the expense 

• ' ' 26 * 

of coverage of what was ^aid by the caiididates. Perhaps the content of the de- 

bates did not s'eem particularly new^orthy to journalists who had been covering, the 

campaign' fo^ mqnths. At. any rate, voters found much more concentration on the is- 

' sues they said interested them, if they watched the debates rather than the subse- 
quent press reports. One s*tudy that usjed the same coding system for all bodies of 

^meSLia content found that 37% (>f the time in debate #1 was spent on eponondc issues. 
But' this tppic accounted for only iH of newspaper repprts, and just % of^tele- 
visiow coverage, of the. same debate. ^'^ A majority of the space in each medium was 



devoted to material' about vho had won, how the candidates had performed," the per- 
sonal qualities they projected, arid how the debate would affect their campaigns. 
Paradoxically/ then, the debates themselves broright out^issiie corrbent but they also 

/ ' ■ • • • 

s|iiimilated press activity that obscured that information by heavy emphasis on the 
outcomes rather than' the content of the debases. 

Learning from Debates * ^ ^ ' 

But our assessment of the debates should not rely upon manifest cont^ent, nor - 
upon introspective ratings, either by voters or by the press • We should have 
evidence that people learned something from the debates, whether they thoiaght so 
or not. In I96O, researchei^^were not especially 'concerned with infonr^^ti|onal func 
tions. Most of their efforts were directed at ^'images", .persT^cfs^r^^'^'^C^eL^ 
selective patterns of exposure and perception. One of the remarkable 'fihdiags was 
that the debates, which effectively .minidmized Selectave exposure, were also not 
subject to selective pe;rception inspfar as informational content was (Jenc^^rhed. 

• . ^ • \ V. . . 

That is, people learned a gfod deal oT information- and they werp as likely' fo learn 
it from statements made by the candidate they supported' as they were when'i'Wfcame ^ 
from the opposition oandidate. This was fouad in two different studies', althoijgh 
in oj^e of theii it was also shown that viewers tended to misattribute statements 

they agreed with to their own candidate and statements with whijph they disagreed . 

29* -a 

to his opponent . ^ , ' . - . 

i Evidence consistent with the hypothesis .that issue-^position informatioja came 
out of the 1976 debates is shown in Table 1. The data are from a panel ofSH^lGk 
Wisconsin residents, sampled statewide" by the Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratqry 
-in 1976. Perceptions of Ford's and Carter's positions on four iss\ies vere tracked^ 
through the fall. In the week before the debates unsureness, as indicated by re- 
sponding/* don't know" when asked the candidates' ^psitions, -was about equally high 
for all four issues in cS^r's case. There was spmewhat Aore' information- about 
Ford's position^on three\)f the four issues. When these saSne respondents were 

(Table 1 about here) ' ^ " ^ * • 



Table 1. '*DonH Know" Candidates* Positions on Four Issues, Wisconsin 1976 



Goverment action to 
increase employment 



Ford 
Carter< 



Befgre * A'fter 

debates 1st debate 



llo ^ 



Afper 

last debate 



Cttange tax system 
so high income 
people pay more 



Ford 
•C^ter 



12^ 
17% 



5lo 



Government spenciing for Ford 
defense and military Garter 



11' 



13^ 



Legalized abortions 



Ford 
Carter 



20^ 
2li 



17i 



12^ 



Entries indicate the percentage ^ho said "don't know" when asked to ^.ocate Sach 
, candidate on a* five-position, scale regarding the listed isstt^. Data are from 
Wisconsin statewide panel (see, Dennis, Chaffee and Choe, in press; Dennis and 
^Chaffee* W?).- i 
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-< . • 



interyiewe*! in the week after the. first debate, -there had -been a decrease in ' 
'MJon't knows" on 'all four issues -i b'ut mainly on the two that were discussed in 
%hat debate (unem^oyment and^tax reform'); "(Ma^ese the^ Ford-(Jarfcer difference 
had all but disappeared. * Then after- all the debates were ^ completed," the same . 
people were interylewed a third time. There was a further' decline /in "don't ' , 
knows"^fbr.all issues, but the Jrop from the'previjus interview was greatest for 
defense spending -- a topic that had been prominent in the' later debates. There 
remained -after the debases considerable doubt about the candidates' positions on 
abortion, a topic that both of them steered away from in the debaters. In'other 
analyses of the same data set, Dermis, Chaffee and Choe found very little change , 
over time in the mean positions attributed to For^ aild. Carter, but a steady de- 
crease in variance around those means. While it is- impossible to divine what the 
candidates' "true" positions were, it appears that there -was* a gradual clarifica- 
tion of the public's perception of whete.they stood. • " / 

Other studies found mre evidence of clarifi caption of issue positions, at^ 



least fortl^ej'irst Ford-Carter debate. -For example, greater differences on em- 
pl9yment policy, with,."Ford becoming more clearly understood as emphasizing private 
sector jobs-, were found after (as cpmpared- to before) Debate #1 'in three different 
Studies A Syracuse survey found a jupip^from 50^ to "1% in the perception that 
Carter, p^vocated reorganizing the federal government. Four studies showed 

before-after Increases in the perceptions that Carter "favored and Ford opposed, 

" ^ • * ' 32 ' 

.amnesty for Vietnam War draft evaders*. , , ^ . ' 

Some clarification of issue positions would be expected over the coh?^ of a 

campaign in the absence^ of any debates on the^ topics, especially ^ong^ people >*io . 

are >eing repeatedly interviewed (e .g. abortion in Table l).,^But in gendral there 

is not much evidence in the surveys that included wave^. just 'before and ju§t after 

.the first Ford-rCart^r delicate, of clarification on topics that were not discussed 

in that debate ("control\topics). After the debate, Ford and Carter were seen as 

neither closer nor farther a^^art on such prf.icies as the B-1 bomber project, gun 



t 



control, school busing, abortion, or defensL spending. ^There was also no ^ . 

chajQge reported,"" £95 three .studies, ^n national health ins\lFance (although some ^ ^^ 

people saw this as a topic emphasized in the first debate;.-' ^ ^ ' ^ ♦ ' 

*. , • ' ' X ' < ^ Mk 

There were also in 1976 a number of studies in which ^standard pi:edictors of 

issue-information (e.^gd educatiqn, partisanship) were used in multivariate post- 

election statistical analyses. With'th^se factors .controlled, there remained a ' - 

small but significant \curaulative -effect of debate expo,s\ire on several issues: 

federal job progranjs, governmental reorganization, B-l bomber. ^ A national' ^ 

' ' • *^ ' ' . ' 

post-election survey found a significant contriljution of debate exposure to a 
four-issue index of perceived differences JDetween the two major parties. When 
education, attention to politic^, paiitisanship, and^ge^ral media_^xposure were 
controlled^. ' - ^ . ' ^ 

It seems -safe to conclude that thei4 was substantial political learning as 
a, consequence of holding the debates in 1976. This was probably also true in 
.\9SQ, although few studies Attempted to document this kind of effect and many ^ 
critics of those debates would agree with th^ judgment that' "not even a trained 

i 

observer could keep up with the cross-f^e of fact and counter -fact ."^'^ 

Informed Voting Y ' ' 

The next i^su^ is whether it cajl be shown that this learning had anything 
to do with the quality of the electoral decis^onx- Such a question, miAng as 
it does value judgments with knotty epistemological problems, can never be answered 
to the full satisfaction of every school of scholarly inquiry. But there is evi- . ^ 



lu^^^i 

dence from 1976 that an important contribution to^ rational issue-based voting can 
,be traced to debates. / x ^ ' 

Before considering this encouraging evidence, let^it be clear that there were 
two classes of voters *for whom\he debates could make no impact, in terms of policy 
^voting: (a) voters who had already definitely made up their minds before tlje de*- 
bates^occus^^ed^ *and (h) vot^re who did not watch the del^ates and who paid little 
Q ' ' or no attention to media reports of them. As al!ready noted, group (b) was relatively 



small, surely, no more than- 20^- the elect9rate and prpbably less thaiT 10^. 
Grovp' (a) was siaaller than in previous elections .on which compai^able data, axe 
,availa!ble, In\he Wisconj^ statewide sample, only^about 31^ of those who voted^ 
were^dMinitely decided in the week prior \o the debates'. Panel cLata from locdl 



samples produced estimates in this same range: ,.2670 in_ Cedar Rapids, la,, and ' , 

\ . 3^ * " ' . ' ^ ' - 

hOio in Madison, Wise. \ yie possibility that the po^cy issue content of the der , ^ 

bates would guide voting decisions 'in 1976 probably remained, then, for something 

^ * If 

;nore than one-half of the voters. . _ . . 

The/ide^ that^he debates would influence, the .vote by ^providing people, with ♦ 
information on the candidates' issue positions is in gener^ contrast to the 
"i^imited effepts" model, which stresses the tendency^of mass political cbmmunica-^ 
tion to strengthen commitments that have already been made.^^ The -1976 data will 
be approached' with limited7effects hypotheses, bearing in mind that an opposing ^' 
theoretical viewpoint may be d^eveloped to the extent that the limit ed-erfects md^el 
^Vails to hold up. Data from the Wisconsin /stUtewi^de panel study. will be relied upon 
to arbitrate these theoretical issues (Table 2): \ \ 

. »^ 

f ' • (arable 2 about here) ' 

.•• ; j ■ ■ - • • 

Vote stability . First, the. limited effects model would predict that the more* 
a person watches the de'bates, the more stable and predictable his vote will bedome. 
In the Wisconsin sample, respoijdents w^re classified into three groups according, 
to the extent to which tfiey had watched th^ four debates: Regular Viewers, >?ho 
had see» all of some debates, and at least some of each debate; Occasional Viewers, 
who had seen some but not all of the debates; and Non-View&rs, who watched'no rilore 
than part of one debate. The pr.edict ability of the vote from the person* s vote 
intention prior to the delD^tes was highest-^ong.the NoH-^Viewers and lowest^ among ^ ^ 
the Regular Viewers (Table 2*). 'hiu^ contrary to the limited effects model,' tlje 
data indicate that thole who watched .the^ debates wer^'l^ss stable in their voting 
intentions than 'those who did not. . . ' . . 



TABLE 2 



Nummary of Regnessioja: Analyses of Vote Decision-Making^ Model, by Exposure to Debates 



? Dependent 
Vj7ariable 



Total Sample 
(N=l6U) 

frede-temdned Direct Total 
Variable effect effect 



Low Expostire 
(N=35) 

Direct Total 
effect effect' 



Medim Exposure 
(N=65) 

Direct Total' 
effect eff'ect' 



High Exposure ' / 

Direct Total 
• effect effect 



•Ideological 
difference 



Party°-ID 
•SES 



.39*** .39 
..OU -.Oh 

R2=.ilt8 



.Ik .Ih 
-.22 -.22 

R2=;0U8 



.35** .35 
.06 -.06 



..06 .06 

r2=j292-. 



ij\tentio\i 



.PartSr ID 
SES 

Ideology 



.59*** .63 
.1&' .11 
.11 .11 
R2=.lt27 



.1+9****. 51 

.28 .25 
.12 .12 

• R2=.lt21 



.57*** .62 
.05 .Oh 
.13 .13 

R2=.lt08 



.67*** .72 
.16 ' .17 
.09 .09 
r2=.520 



^sTCie 

difference ' 



Party .ID . • .10 ' ,h6' 

SES /- -.OU -.01 

Ideolo^r ' .35*** .39 

Ti Vote intention .36*** .36 

J- • . —5 1- n 



R2=.ltl8 



.1+3** V .56 
-.30 ->33 
.35* .37 
.Ig • .19 
R2=.lt79 



..07 .37 
.19* .18 
.1+7*** .52 
.1+^*** .1+5 
R^=.562 



.08 

.28* 

.1+1** 

R2=.lt26 



.53 
.07 
.32 
.1+1 



Candidate 
images 



Party ID .0^ .1+6 

SES - -.09 -.03 

Ideology %&0** .26 

Tn Vote^ intentioi- .57*** .57 
r2=.1+53 _ 



-.05 , - .29 
-.25 -.12 
.15 .23- 
.63** .63 
r2=.36i 



.16 f .56 
..08 -.07 
.16 ' .23 
.55*** .55 
r2=.527 



■.03.. .1+9 
-.03 .08 
.2I+* .29 

.55*** .55 
R2=. 1+1+0 



Final 
vote 



Party ID > .15* .60 

si;s " • .06 .09 

Ideology .01+ .19 

T-]^ Vote intention .1+1*** .61 

Issue difference .10 .10 

Candidate images .28*** .28 
I • ^r2=.685 



.12 



'.50 



-.08 .01+ 
.16 .27 
.63*** .83 

-.12 -.12 

.35* ^35 
r2=.790 



.27** .67 
.09. ''.10 
-.10 .01+ 

,:^i*** .59 

.01+ .01+ 
.28** .28 
• r2=.730 



V .06 .61 

.01 , .10 

.11 .30 

^. ^.30* ..55 

.31** .31 

.22* ..22 
r2=.687 



Note: ^Direci effects entries are ^andardized regression coef f icie^s (beta) . Total effects include direct effects 
■ * plua/indirect effects (not showo in table) through interven^^riables in the -model. 



.ERIC 12 



*p<.05, **p<.01, **-*p<.001 



v ffource:,, Dennis'i^ Chaffee and choe, in press) 
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FIGURE 1. Direct Effects on the Vote 




Note: This fs ITie model tested in Table 2. (Source: Dennis, Chaffee and Choe,' in^.press) 



/ • -^^ * ' . ' • • . ^ 

' Party affiliation / A 'second set' of predictions frdm the limi-e'ed effects 

model^are {l} that prior identification with a political party wo\xld be the 

*■ ' # 

strongest, .predict or of the Vote, and (2) that party wo\xld have determined the . 

voVe before the deWates began. Overall, party identificatix^n did have a strong 

total effect 31 and most xDf this vas accounted for by its impact on the pre-debates 

* .4 . ^ ^ 

vote intention (Table 2). 'There was also a significant direct effect of ^arty, 
beyond that represented in. early voting plans, but interestingly this latent ef- 
feet of partisto ties ,was limited to the. Occasional Viewers. Setting aside the .* 
terminology of a cauial model, the bqjiavior of the Occasional Viewers during the 
fall, might be^bharacterlzed as foU^s: they were* the most party-oriented of 
voters,, but they were $omewhat tmsiire Of the candidate nominated by their party; 
they ttttied in to the debates sufficiently to assure themselves t^aat this candidate 
was indeed worthy of their votes. The Non-Viewers, although they changed the 
least in yote intention, were the le'ast party-oriented in their voting. The Regu- 
lar Viewers were strongly guided by partisan considerations in their pre-debates 
vote intentions, but during the remainder of the campaign they were the least 
influenced by party ties despite the fact that the;^^anged the Snost -^of any group. 
^ It is the Occasional Viewers who fit the limited effects mcJdel by finding in the 
debate^/ reinforcement of tentative decisions to vote along party lines. Since they 
comprise only about kCfjo of the sample,, the evidence in support of that model in 
the aggregate is rathei* weak. ^ 
. Image voting . A variation on the limited effects theme has been to assert 
that presidential debates, rather than supplying voters with manifest issue in- 

formation, serve simply to project appealing "images^* of thfe candidates. This was 

' , »• - 

^ ^1 ^ 

the sunmiary judgment from the 1960 debates* studies. The ^irst hypothesis to 

be derived^from this proposition is that those who watch the debates will be most 

likely to vote on the basis of the personality images they perceive of the can- 

didates. The Wisconsin data are directly contrary to this prediction. In Table * 

2 favorable images (based on the sum of six scales) following the debates period 

* 

predict the vote most strongly among the Non-Viewers and most weakly among the' 

18 
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RegTiLar Viewers, These post-debates images are Inainly deterMijed by pre- 
debates events. There is practically.no evidence iin any study of . changes in 
candidate images following the Ford-Carter debates.] To be s.ure, this was not ♦ 
the case in 196O, when Kennedy's image was enhanced in several -impdrtant re- 
spects as a consequence of his debate performance. , * ^ ^ . 

In Table 2 the main preliictors of post-debates iftiage eva^Txations are pre- 
debates party identification enA vote intention. ,Now^ one might construe the 
difference in strength cj^these two predictors as an indicat^ of tlie impact 
of image alone. That is, the extent to which one's vote intention, is correlated 
\dth image perceptions^, beyond. th^ prediction based on the correlation of 
images with prior party identification, could be m implicit indicator of "image 
voting," If this reasoning is valid, image voting in 1976 was mo^st common among 
Non -Viewers of the deb8ftes.\ Party identification was^ a^weaicer predictor of both 
pre-debktes votinjg intention and post-debates candidate images among the Non- 
Viewers than .among those who watched the debates. On the other hand, it was also 
among the Non -Viewers that post -debates images were most strongly predicted by . 
pre-debates voting plans. Image voting, then, seems to have baen a phenomenon 
that had already exercised most of its influence prio^ to the debates. ^There is 
no evidence that the debates enhanced this tendency in voters... It was if anything 



eroded by exposure to the debates. . . _ ' 

Other predisposition factors. The limiteij? effects model is. built around the 



general concept, of , predispositions that determine one's -interpretation of mass 
media content. We can also examine in Table 2 two predispositional factors besides 
party ^identification.' These are the measures of , socioeconomic status, and of ,ideblog 
ic'al differences (liberal-conservative) between the candidates' and the voter's own^ 
position; Neither ot these proves to be a significant predictor of the vote when 
par|y identification and otherf more immediate, factors ,are controlled. Overall, 

r ♦ 

socioeconomic status is not significantly related to any of the other factors in 
the model. In the s^^bgroup analyses, it is a significant predictor only of post- 
debates perceived issue differences among the Occasional Viewers t Ideology does 



predict issue differences, and to a lesser extent perceived images, and through^ 
these it makes some indirectcoiltributlon to the eventuaJL vote. ' • ^ ' 

Issue voiiflg . Although'* the limited effects model has not stood up very well 
'to the empirical t^sts we have reviewed so far, its most important implications for 
evaluating debates are those having to do with issu§ voting. The limited-effects 
prediction would be that debates, even though' they might contain considerable policy- 
related information, would have little impact because the interpretation of that 
information would be' determined by prior political orientations. Put another way, 
.people would -not vote on tfee basis of their clarified issue perceptiWs, but rather 
would assimilate these percept ions, into, their pre-existing constructions of the' 
situation. To examine the role of issue voting in ccarmection with debate viewing 
in 1976, an index of issue distances between each -voter and the two candidates .was 
ca^-ctilated using the four issues listed in Table 1. The post-debates perceived 

issue difference was added to the model of vote decision-making in Table 2. 

I 

Fpr the total sample, these issue differences did not significantly predict ^ 
the vote, and they were themselves strongly accounted for by ^edispositional fac- 
tors. Among the Regular Viewers of the (iebates, however, this was not the case.^ 
The votes of these citizens were more strongly predicted by issue differences than 

by any other factor in the model. Conversely^, predispositions accounted less well 

■f '' 
for the post-debates issue perceptions of the Regular Viewers than of the other two 

groups. ^ 

Summary . As a departure from expectations based on conventional theory, these 
are probably, the most significant findings coming out of the I976 debates studies: 
Prior to the debates, 'many voters were self -reportedly undecided, and they looked 
to the debates for information about the candidates* stands , on policy issues. • The 
debates provided issuexinfdrm^.tion, and most voters watched and learned from them. 
Those who were the most regular viewer^ changed the most* in their .voting intentions, 
^were the ones least influenced by predispositional factors, and were, the most likely 
to vote in conformance with policy differences* they perceived between themselves 
and the candidates. " ^ * , 

■ 18 , - ■ . 
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* / » ^ - * Discussion:* Informed Voting 

>*,...•' • 

Dennis Vt /cd.. have used the teVm "bonding**- and an analogy to chemistry to 

charaq;teriz.e vhat happene^.^ Just as various chemical elements can combine with 

V ,one ai\other to form stable molecules, so can the various perceptual and experiential^ 

elements of politics' combine with one another. The end result is the vote, a 

rablebuiar combination of various factors. The difficulty for researchers has been^ 

T ' ' ' . • ' \ 

\ that, u3xLike elements to chemistry, such directional political factors as -party, 

' ideology, st$itus, images, and issuers tend to be positiv^y intercorrelated so that 
they appe^ in aggregate analyses all to be reinforcing one another. In individual 
cases, though, they may point in different direct^tons, and only certain of these 
"facitors may be used in^reachihg a voting decision • ^ The debates, being enforcedly 
bi-directional in character, efi^^er in the role of a catalyst rather than as an • 
additional directional element. They modify the environment in '^ich tha direc- 
tionisilly valenced elements are^combining and help to detennine which of the«€ other' 
» elements has the most to do with the^final product, the^vote. 

In terms of reinforcement, it is a matter of^which factors become most strongly ^ 
reinforced. Given that most of them will tend to point in .a similar direction for ^ 
a particular voter, it is quite noteworthy that the "effect" of attention to debates 
^ seens to be a reinforcement of issue positions at the expense of images or globa!^ 
pi'edispositions . ' More specifically, regular viewing of the debates in 1976 was 
associated^ with bonding of issues to the vote !^ecision; occasional viewing with 
bonding of prior, partisan af filiations i and non--j^ewing with bonding of images 
and vote intentions. - . 

The debates were, theri useful in (Jifferent ways for different kinds of 'voters. ^ 
Those who took most complete advantage -of the information provided by the debates, 
as indicated by regular viewing, were enabled thereby to vote on the basis of cur- 
rent issues. Those .who only occasionally watched fhe debates seem to ha^e gained 
reassurance that their parties had nominated candidates for whom they could vpte. 
Those who did not watch the debates had little reason, to modify their voting inten- 
ERXC tions during the fall canrpaign. 



While this empirical analysis sug&ests an affirmative answer' to the qiies- 
' . * * * 

tion posed in the title 6f this paper, some imnitediate caveats ar^^ in order. As 

already noted, the debates are helpful in providing policy -relevant information, 

but oily for certain voters: those who have not alre^c^ decided how to vo1>6, and 
^ * 1 t ~ ' , ... 

those (wko pay fairly close attention to what is said in the (^elDates* In 1976 
a majority of voters may have- fit this description', but this- would by no me*is 
necessarily' be true in- all, or even most, elections. ^ I* may well be that the' . 
kind of catalytic impact we found from the Ford-Car.ter deb%,tes is*^limited to cam- 

' ' ^ ' r 

P9.igns in whichT(a) at least one of the candidates is hot well known,, (b) many \^ 

) f ' • \ - ^ ' . ^ ' ^ 

voters are ui^decided, (cjc^rthe contest appears' to t)e a, close one, and (d) party ^ 

^ * ' % 

allegiances are' weak. ' ' ^ . • , , • , ^ 

Having entered those qualifications', let it be furth^^poin^ed out thajt those 
are precisely the conditions under which debates between presidential candidates ^ 
are likely to recur.. In i960 there were ijiany nominaHDemocrats who had vot^d re- 
cently for a popular Republican (Eisenhower) and who knew* little about Kennedy. / 
1ji 1976 party tie^ jiad veakenei historic^ly, aridsFord was much the better-knoT^^ 
xiandidate. Both elections were extremely closie,*and this closeness was probably • 
more a cause than an effect of the debates of either year. Tjirning this proposi- 
tion arouria, we (ian (in the absence of compelling legislatipn) expect both can:»^ 
didates to agree to debate only when they expect a close election and they have 
' evidence that there are Ikrge numbers^-'of* votes yet to be won^ 

The general conclusion of this paper on the point' of value of debates to 
individual voters can be expressed in two propositions thai/ represent the lower- 
and upper-limit boundary^conditions. As a lovjer^limit^ proposition, it appears 
that a considerable number of voters (perhapp h^f Qf. -thef total electorate) can 
l?enefit from debates when conditions -ar^- such that candidates are likely to deba.te, 
i.e. in a very close and fluid election situation. The^ upper-limit situatipn is 

more hypothetical, since it would apply tq conditions that have never been observed 

* • * ... * 



r: debate 



' atipirlcally: debates held despite a lopsided election situation in which aliiost ' 
all voters have decid^d^ bx^^ a^ large majority fAvor one .candidate 
^ .L^t us stqppose that the experiment of 196O had led to an institutionalization 
of presidential 'debates, so t^at there would have been Johnson -Goldvater debates ^ 
in '^9614. and Nixon -Mc£xovem deba-^es in 1972>v (it is most debatable what would have 
te^en place, in ^tl^ three-cornered campaign of 1968,) V/ha^t would'the value^ of such 
debates have ^en to the Voters in either of these landslide yeaxs?- The closest 

^Qilan empirical answer that can be provided is that ^t ho, upper -limit value would 

' * ' , *• 

have been a functiQn of (a) the proportion of the electorate that""was^^tj»d€^ded 

/ - . ^ . ^ ' ^ - ^ ,^ . 

seeking information about the c^andidates and their posii:^ons, ahd^ (b) the de- 
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gree of attention, given to the debates by those voters. While it i^ impossible to 
reconstruct the actual conditions that existed in the Septembers pf either I96U or 
1972, it is doubtless safe to surmise, that this upper limit would have^been a much 
smaller value than was the case in 1976, the yeyar for which we have actual data 
in hand . - . ^ ^ 

While we axe in the realm of conjecture^ le^*^ us assume that in l^U or 1972 
tlje xipper-limit value of ^debates for the yoters would have been quite low. Say, . 
for purposes of argument, that only 10^ of the voters were open to any information 

that could have *een provided via pr^sidjsnti^l deb^^tes. in the Octobers of 'those 

' ' ' ^ ' ' 

years. It could reasonably be argued that the 'question', "Are^delxates helpful ±0 

voters?" should still be answered affirmatively. It is very unlikely that 5je 

see in the imaginable future a- U.S. election in ^^qh tne upper-limit valua of de- 

bates would shrink to zero. The empirical problem is to evaluate the* cost -benefit 

tradeoff sVpf various debates policies. ' ' ^ - 

There is certajjily ample reason, from'tke experience of 19J^r to argue for 

maintaining the concept of presidential debate as. ^frglbili'ty '^;r fiiture elec* 

tions. r Conditions will doubtless arise again whfen each candidate s^fes %. reason 

- - ' ' ' ' y ^ ^ 

to debate, -%e potential benefits to voters will always be nm-zero and in those 
cases where the candidates are likely to a^ree to debate, the possible gaind for 



the electorate will be maximal T On the other hand, a policy, under which a » 
requirement to debate is written into the law, or one in which debating is f 
made a condition for recei^ixig federal campaign funds, would entail certain costs 
— not the least of which would be severe strain on the principles of 'the Conr 

. / ' p: ' ' ' ' 

-stitution. We should expect that an incvnnbent President would in most circum- 
stances resist any- compulsion to debate in' a re-election campaign, so proponents 
of debates as a regular feature of all pre sidential^campaigns would find theins^l^Vee , 
in^ opposition to the most powerfjQ. politic?,l institution in the country, the White 
House.- Given baxrierarffiich as thgse, the marginal benefit to be realized on be- 
^fialf ^f the electorate might well be outweighed by the inherent costs. Short of * 
statutory institutionalization, but beyond the present "system" thereby 'debates 
are brokered by candidates* the way prissefights are brokered by boxers, there are 
^number of intermediate steps that can be taken to increase the possibility that 
debates. will be^held in some — i? not all- future, national elections. The 
analysis of this paper can help to assess the pot entisS^^^b^efi^ that mig^t be ' 
at stake in aj^such efforts. ' 

. — N ' ' ' ^ 

Latent Systemic Functions 

Beyond -the direct usefulness of debates for voters, we are also beginning to 
get some idea of jthe functions debates can serve for th6<^ larger political system. 
There are at least two ways Of looking at these latent functions: those which are 
of bene^Fit to the enduring institutions of government and polity, and those which 
enable the administration that wins a pedicular election to govern, effectively. 
Ther# is beginning to accumulate some evidence that debaltes axe f\mctional at each 
of these levels of-ana$y«4|r. x 

In therms of enduring institutions, the Wiffbonsin data indict e that the 1976 
Campaign was a period ^f growing publip^ coni'idence in the major componep^s of the 
U^^j-JW.tional government. From befor^the debates to after the election, si^if- 
icant inbreai^es were found in measure of confidence in the Presidency the Oongress 



and the Feci^ral Government. *There was also a slight (non-significant) gain 
in confidence. in the Supreme Court, More important, these gains were positively 
correlated with various, measures of exposure to the campaign, including the de- 
bates. With the person's pre-debates level of confidence in the four institutions 
controlled in a hierarchical regression analysis 5 there was a' significant positive 
relationship between total exposure to the debates and post-debates confidence * 

The debates also can be credited with a^ole in political socialization, or 

the recruitment of new members into the^body politic ^ In a panel study of 6th, 

9th and l2th graders in a small Wisconsi^town, regression analyses showed debates 

exposure to be the stroflgest of. eight predictors -of post-debates interest in th^ 

election, with pre-debates interest controlled. ^ Among the older adolescents^ 

discus^ipn of the debates was also an important predictor of increases in interest. 

Among tl;ie younger students, debate viewiiig and discussion also correlated with'^in,- 

creases<sin perceived political efficacy, and in partisanship. The socialization 

process as facilitated by the debates appears to be a smooth one. The 'older ado^- 

ascents, in comparison with the younger respondents in the panel, risacted somewhat 

more like adtilts: they watched the debates ^ore for issu^iftforro^tion and less 

to be reminded of their candidates* strong points, and they detennined\ their pref- 

ere^es iiwre on the basis of party ties and less due to^imag^ characteristics. 

.Another study, designed to compare young Voters with oider Voters, found very sim- 

1+6 ' 

ilar reasons for watching, and reactions to, the debated for the two groups. 
The younger voters were somev^at more affected by the debates, in. terms change 
in their perceptions of the candidates* issue positions • ^ ' - 

The latent function of establishing a stronger basis for the successful^ , 
candidate tb govern pnce elected is not sd well documenlJed as are the* 
tions of the debates for the political system in general.. Following the 196O 
diebates, Katz and Feldman speculated that "the debates might maike for » greater 
acceptance of the winning candidate — even if on^ voted against him: <:jj|^knew' 



more about him, one felt that iiA was more liumaji andrffioY'^^ accessible.". ^ ThlSu^ 
hypdthefsis was tested in the 1976\ Wisconsin pan^ study, by separating the image 

\' ' ' ' - 

evaluations qf the candidates acco^ing to the respc^dent's eventual vote. There 

was a steady 'improvement from before until Q.fter the debates in the rating of the ^ 

> • - , * *' 

candidate the person was voting for, but tlie evaluation of the other candidate 

1+8 ' . ' ' ? ^ ^ 

declined somewhat. These changes were not significantly associated with the ^ 

* i 

extent to 'vrtiich the person watched the debates, or paid attention* to media follow- 

up reports and evaluations of them*! But they Kere correlated with' discussion of ^ 

the debates. In hierarchical regression with the person's pre-debates * evaluation 

controlled, debates diseussion was significantly a positive predictor of post- - ^ 

^debates ratings of the candidate vote'd for (beta=.19)j ajad a negative predictor of 

■the eqxilvalent ratings of the other candidate (beta=-.12). No other campaign com- 

munication measure tested was as -strong a predictor of these. changes. So if 

anything, we^"shouid consider that the evidence ^ against tlie hypothesis suggested 

by Xat.z and Feldman. , ^ ' • ' . , 

Also on shaky empirical ground is' the possibility that the debiates would en- - ^ 

hance the international stature of th^new administration.. 'Although the 1976 de- 

bates were^ report e^y televised in ^1 co\ant^ies*, have data on reactions to them 

from only one nation, the Netherlands.^ A survey conducted after thf debates but 

I » 

bVfore the election fouad that the Dutch respondents, even those who .considered 
th^nselves liberals, overwhelmingly favored Ford in the U.S. election. This is^ 
.probably attributable in lai^gt^eas^ure to the incumbent's much greater prominenfce 
in international news; a new government is probably always a bit suspect^ln the 
eyes of the rest of the world. The debates might have served to make Carte? more 
acceptable abroad, and to make clearer that he was the more liberal candidate. The 
Netherlands data, while open to alternative interpretations, are consistent with 
this hypothesis. A^t^ough only 31^ of the Dutch respondents watched the debates, 
those who did were much inore likely to have a preference between Ford and C^trterj 
less 'likely to prefer the more familiar incumb^t ; and more likely to align their 
preference's with their general ideological positions. We can at least tentatively 
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^infer'that" political learning from presidential debates is not o^fSned to the- ^^f^mf 
A^^eri-caiit. voters ' at whom the' debates are directed. ^ - 

The foregoing <ionrprise the only latent functions of 'the debates on,vMlch 
evideQCe has been 'gathered. In' general, they add to the overall accwraulertjion^ of 
empirical argtmients ,in :favor .of ' future debates.- But there has:e.been suggestions 
of ^latent dysfunctions as well, the personalization of politics (that is associated 
with televisip».mtfS?'be exacerbated ^y candidate "debates. This wo\ild implitate ,de- 



bated' in the decline, of U*S* political part3.es, which .som6 attribute to television 
and ma^y. see as a serious losslfor the political process. Presidential debates 
also draw even gre.ater attention to the Presidency, which is -after alj. only .6ne in- 
stitution^in a^iulti-level, raulti-br^ch system- of goyernment . This"* centralization 



of public attention may operate t-c the detriment of political rationality at less 
glamorous levels. Another ^sfunctional possibility ig that debates may encoVira|p; j 
the growing t.fendency to rely on t^3.evisioh -for one's information on public affairs. 
Qur better -informed citizens are those who r^i^^^^wspapers .and magazines to get their 

news. The debates of .1976 had^ at legist in thfe short term^^4 tendency to lea^-to 

. ^ ^ ^ " / • • ^ ^ • 

more attention to the campaign on television, although they 9,lso seem to haVe created 

a flight increase in attention via print and interpersflBal channels too. * y 

' \ ^ . q Ponclusion 

, We Bxe' far from having a full baXance-she^t accounting of the 
o . \ ^ 

'dysfunctions, manifest and latent, of presidential debates. Beyond the need for 



ifiore evl.d^ence, there are many value judgments involved., l^ot everyone would agree, 
for example, that personalized* rajfcljer than issue-oriented qpipaigns are undesirable, 
or that the maintenance or strohg political parties and an electorate that gets ^ 

' ■ - . - f . ^ ^ <^ • . • ■ , . 

its information from newspapers are desira^^. But the burden of evidence to date, 
when intersected with traditional democratic value s,^^should encourage us to attach 
a^r^her high^net va3^e .to the, debaf^' as an emerging institution in the political ^ 
process.' * ^ * ' ' 



, ' Foptfiot^s 

If Est^imates of the proportion of "vmdecided" voters' are qj^toriously soft. In the week 
prior to the debates, a. statewide probability sample of Wisconsin adults showed that 3% 
^had*a preference between Ford and Carter. In later interviewing waves, *some of them be- 
; caifie .less ^certain of * their voting intentions. On Election Dqiy, a higher percentage of 

• the" "jjndecide^" people did not vote. Of those who eventually did' vote, only^l^ had said 
; they were "definitely" decided before 'the! debates, and never expressed indecision in later 
waves^. Whatever indicator is used, there appears to have been much more voter indecision 
on the we of the I976 debates "than at comparable points in previous presidential election 
campaigns on which data are available. " See Chaffee and Dennis (1977); Chaffee and Choe 
, (l^8h' ' : * ' 

2. On the decline of partisanship, see Nie, Verba and ^etrocik (1976)^. The schism within 
the Democratic party is thoroughly documented in Miller, Miller, Raine and Brown (1976). 

• ' ^ ' . / ' y 

3. Thpi^e is no evidence of greater variation in people's perceptions of Carter's positions 
'than of .Ford^s. 'B^t there was more inclination to respond "don't know" when asked Carter's 

position on^€^«g*^^ issue (see Table 1 of this paper), and many voters had taken up the 
comprint of his varfbus opponents (both those who were more liberal, and those more con- 
* servative) tha1>. Carter^ was fuzzy on the issues."^ • 

k. Of six personal y'image"^ scales, the strongest correlate of vote changes during the fall 
' .1976 campaigns in Wisconsi^i^' was "hongsty and integrity" (Dennis, Qhaffee and Choe, in press). 

,5. Major sources of Aata* on uses^^ticipatfed^ and gratificatioris received^ from the debates 
include McLeod^ Durally -Ziemke'^iSid Bybee (in press); O'Ke^fe and Mendelsohn (in press); and 
Becker, Cobbey -and Sobowale (in press). ^ ' * - * - • 

6^ A first Tpersbn aocbun-t of the strategy underlying FordVs challenge to debate is pro- 
vided ,by his former chief of staff and key ^ campaign ojSerative (Cheney, 1977). On Cart:eKs 
side, the strategy c^utline -is based on interviews of two central campaign planners, ' 
Patrick Caddell and^Gerald Rafshoon, by a reporter ^kho later joined Rafshoon's firm (Lesher, 
• 1977)- • / ^ 

?• Post-hoc speculal^ion'as to what happened in the I96O debates is ubiquitous throughout. 
^ . the literature. on politi^ceil mass communication.' A good summary of this rather jaundiced 
view is Kirkpatrick.(l977). See also Kraus (1962) for data supporting i^. * * 



'8. In the sprijjg of I963, tfte American Political Science Association appointed a Commission 
on Presidential Campaign Debates, which consisted of Carl J. Friedrich, Evrori^M. Kirkpatrick^ 
Harold D. Las^ell, Richard E. JTeustadt, Peter H. Odegard, Elmo Roper, Telford Taylor, 
Charles A.H.vThompson \nd Gerhart D. Wiebe. Their report, published in I96U, is now out 
of print. )!(n \^pdated summary of ' it has been written by Kirkpatrick (l977l. Many of the 
comment^ the commiHWsion receiAred (from more than one-third of U.S. congressmen, governors, 
and statQ paCrty ch^airmen) stressed the dangers, of an incumbent Presidfent debating. 
/ \. 

. Kirkp^rick (1977) s\mimarizes thl3 viewpoint extensively. ^ ^ • . 




10. Thifl^ author has* collaborjat-qd in a' summary of I976 debates studies (Sears ^d Chaffee, 
ini iJress)niuid an asseaapent of the value of debates (Chaffee and Dennis, 1911)* The sum- 
mative statements here are dr^wn largely from those collaborative papers, although the 
coi^clu^ioris reached *]iere are those of the present author. / 

ll^^This viewpoint reflects the gradual* shift in mass communication research from source- 
, oMentedv concepts such as "persuasion" and "effects" io receiver -oriented concepts suctj^ as 
"uses and gratifications" and "information." A fiiller delineation of this trend is 

ERiC ' . ^ 26 . 



* * presented 'in Chaffee (1977^. The predominant model in the field today is probably the 

"trdnsactional** approach, which attempts to embrace both source- and receiver -orientations 
. simultaneously (Bauer, 196^^; toaus ari^ Davis, 1976)/ 

\ 12. Kraus (1962); Seai?s and Chaffee (in press); Robinson (in press), 

13. Robinson (in press) summariz'es the results of various pol3,s, including Nielsen* s, 

A 

lU. The range for other polling organizations (Poper, Harris, Associated Press) was froi^ 
to 72^ (Robinson, in press}* 

15. It should be noted that most, perhaps all, of these are partisan, events and' so are sub- 
ject to selective exposure based on partisan ties. For -example, the Ervin Comrtittee^s 1973 
hearings on the Watergate scandals were watched much more by Democrats than by Republicans 

• * (Kraus and Chaffee, I97U). ' ^ - . ' 

16. There has been remarkably little academic study of the audiences for televised sporting 
events. Almost invariably a given contest is broadcast on only one network, whereas th^ 

* presidential debates have ha4 the advantage of blanketing all network prime time on the 
evenings they have been held. ^ 

17. Kraus .(1962); -Kirkpat rick (1977). 

18. See sources cited in footnote 5; als6,Sears and Chaffee (in press). 

19. O'Keefe and Mendelsohn (in press). ^ / 

20. ^Evidence that, despite favorable evaluations overall, the debates were not ratedl as 
favorably after they had taken place as they had been in anticipatory pre -debates ratings, 
is. reviewed in Sears and Chaffee' (in press). ^ 

' " 21. PBS/Rop*er polls press releases, VTOET/IS, New York City, 1976; O'Keefe and Mendelsohn 
' ' (in press). , . , 

22. McLeod et al. (in press); PBS Roper polls (see footnote 21). 

23. McLeod et al. (in press^; Abelson (1977). 

2U. O'Keefe and Mendelsohn (in press); Lang and Lang (in press); Kinder, Denney and Wagner 
~ (1977). 

23* Lang and Lang (in press). - ^ ^ - 

26. Miller and MacKuen (in press); Jackson-Beeck and Meadow (1977). 

27. Miller and MacKuen (in press). 1 " 

28. The* result was not to distort* the relative emphasis given to one issue over another, 
however. For example ^ economic issues were mentioned more than any other category, oc- 
cupying 37% of the time of the debates. Economic issues were also the most prominent cate- 
gory in press r^portg, but occupied only 1^1% of newspaper space and 5% of TV time because 

\ of " the overshadowing of issue content by other elements of "debates news" (Miller and 
MacKuen, ^n press). \ * 

^ 29. Carter (1962); Sebald, cited in Katz and FejLdman (1962). 

30. Becker, Cobbey and Sobowale, (in press); Lang and Lang (in press); Morrison, Steeper* 

and Greendale (1977) • ' ' * ^ ' 

■ * • * * * *. 
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31. Becker, Cobbey and Sobowale (in press). • ^. ' 

■ - ■ . ■ - y 

32. Baker and Walter (1977); Captrall (1977); Lang ancf Lang (in preps); Morrison, Steeper 
and Greendale (1977). • . , 

33. Becker, Cobbey and Sobowale (in press); Cantrall (1977); Dennis, Ch^fee and Choe (in 
press); lliipfer (1977); McLeod et al. (in press). ^ 

3^. Cantrall (1977); Lang and Lang (in press); Lupfer (1977). 

35. Joilyn (1975); McLeod et al. (in press^. 

36. Miller and MacKuen (in pre^s). 

37. Cater (1962). _ 



..This estimaH^e is based on the facts that some SOJ^ of the total adult population watched 
the debates, and that non -voters were drawn disproportionately from fion -watchers. 

39. Chaffee and Choe (1978) developed these estimates from secondary analyses of the panel 
dat^f McLeod et al. (in press); Becker, Pepper, Wenner and Kim (in press); and Cennis, 
ChaSee and Choe (in press). ^ . 

ho. Th,e most 'comprehensive early exposition of the limited effects model is Klapper (l96'0).' 
The interpretation of that model for this paper ±s the product of the present author, how- 
ever, and is drawn from many sources including Po'*ol (1963)? Sears and Whitney (1973), 
Berelson and Steinei* (196U); and such critiques as Kraus and Davis (1976) and Chaffee (1975 )< 



hi. Kraus (1962). This judgment may have passed irretrievab^ into the conven^yLonal wisdom 
with the unsubstan-liiated assertion by McLuhan (196^+) that "TV would inevitably l)e a disaster 
for a sharp-J^ense image like Nixon's, and a boon for the blurry, shaggy texture of Kennedy. 

k2. Katz and Feldman (1962), after reviewing several studies in which this waB found, sug- 
gest that it was due to the fact that "Kennedy had the 'advantage* of being all but unknown." 
Jf that were the reason, however, it should have ^pplied as well to Carter, who made^nd- 
comparable gain. A revised explanation might be that the less-known candidate does have the 
opportunity to enhance his image more, but that the Tirst debate is the critical one for this 
purpose. Kennedy did rather well in his first debate, whereas Cal*ter did i^ot, and perhaps 
thereby lost his^eihance to pick up "dmage" points. Most studies, show that thei first debate 
is not only the one most people watch, it is also the one thali makes much the greatest dif- 
;terence in percepticxns of the candidates (Sears and Chaffee, in press). 

._lf3. JDennis, Chaffee and Choe (in press). The bonding concept also appears in the st\idy of 
adolescents by Hawkins, Pingree, Smith and Bechtolt (in press). 

^ kk. Dennis and Chaffee (1977). 

U5. Hawkins et al. (in press). 

1*6. McLeod et al. (in press). » . , 

hi. Katz and Feldman"^ (1962 ). 

k6. Dennis and Chaffee (1977). ' \ ' ' 

U9. The other communication measures tested in this analysis included attention to the cam- 
paign on television; attention to the campaign in newspapers and mag6.zines; and discussion 
the campaign. Separate measures of Viewing of each of the four debates were also tested. 



*50. deBock (1977). - - 

51. This finding may be spvtrious, i.e. it may not indicate any "effect" of vieiring \ 
tixe debates,- but could simply be attributed to the Mgn. likelihood that people who watched 
the debates were in other respects more politically aCtuned and informed. 

52. Kraus and Davis (1976); Kirkpatrick (1977). v 

53. Chaffee and Dennis (1977); Kirkpatrick (1977). \ 
3k, Chaffee and Dennis (1977). - 

55. Chaffee, Jackson-Beeck, Durall and Wilson - (1977) . 
' . 36. Analysis by Choe, described in Chaffee and Dennis (1977), Appendix Table A. 
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